CHAPTER   IV
EQUIPMENT AND ORGANIZATION

When the Air Mail Route was first opened grave
fears were felt in some quarters as to the fate of the crew
of any aeroplane that might be compelled to make a
forced landing in the desert, It was hoped, however,
that the regular passage of aircraft over the desert would
have a tranquillizing rather than a disturbing effect on
the desert and border tribes. This hope has been more
than justified. The tribes have on the whole been
nothing but friendly, sometimes embarrassingly so.

The wandering Bedou that you meet on the Air Mail
Route are quite a different type to the Arab townsmen
of Baghdad, who have picked up a veneer of Western
civilization. It has been the delight of many writers to
describe the temperament of the Bedouin; and there is no
need to enlarge upon it here. One only has to remember
that the man of the desert appears to have the greatest
contempt for the townsman. He sees no necessity to
pay taxes for roads and policemen; he thinks them frankly
a nuisance, when he can trek over the open desert with his
rifle slung across his back. He likes to be able to indulge
in an occasional raid, when he is short of camels. You
can tell from the air pretty well if the Bedou are out for
trouble. If they have flocks and camels with them they
are just enjoying a walk; but if there are not more animals
than men, they are probably on business, However,
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